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Introduction 



Public schools in Maratoba are encountering an increasing number of 
studerics perceived 1^ educators to be at risk of being unable to 
complete their schooKi^ with an adequate level of skills. Although 
the term "at risk students" is found throughout an extensive body 
of educational literature and used in everyday discussk>n, it has 
liabilities. The tei-m is imprecise and varies conskksrabiy in practice 

As a label, it has the potential to sdgmatizt students and 
inadvertendy make some of their problems worse. The term also 
nourishes the perception of indivkkol culpability and tends to isolate 
tiw problem v^ students or dieir hmlMS. Consequendy. an 
uncritical use of the term is misleading. Educators need to cons. - 
how to ofganixe and manage schools and teadi students without 
overiookir^ a number of social problems wid^ the community. 

Educational research indkates that a number of personal social, and 
academk factors pbces students at risk. Annong tiie most significant 
(actors are tow soctoeconomic status, family type, poor attendance, 
tow &\g|ish proficiency, and tow achievenwnt Akhough Canadian 
research indicates dm edmic background and race are not major 
factors associated with poor educational performance, they nay 
interact widi tow soctoeconomic status in a way that needs to be 
determined witiiin tocal and regional contexts. It is also evklent tiiat 
aboriginal students throughout Canada have not been well-served by 
die public school system (ChurchttI and Churchill, 1991; Yoric 1990; 
MacDonaW. 1989). 

In general, poverty stands out as the nwst conspicuous factor 
bearit^ the stroi^est relationship to poor educational performance 
(Gage. 1990; US. National Report. 1990; Keating and Oakes, 1988). 
Low income families, however, are noraccoumable for all students 
who leave school before graduating. NtocaWy "school effectiveness" 
research indicates tiut schools wid» tiie appropriate characteristics 
help students from tow soctoeconomic backgrounds make significant 
gains in refation to basic academic achievement (FuUan, 1991; 
Squires. Huitt and Segars, 1983; EdwKjnds, 1979). WhHe schools 
remain part of die solution, tiiey are also part of ti>e problem. 

Evkience from educational research indicates diat schools are in 
many ways operatir^ in a manner that undennines the learning 



potential and eduational performance of students, espedati/ at risk 
students. Among the major concerns are: irreJevant and 
unstimuiadi^ curricula, narrow and inappropriate instructional 
activities and assessment procedures, inscnsitivit/ tt) cultural and 
social differences amoi^ students, and questionable grourng and 
streamii^ practices (Allison and Piquette, 1991; Kronick and Hargis, 
1990: Wehlage, Rutier. Smith. Lesko and l=ei -ander, 1989; White, 
1989; Radwanski. 1987). All too often at risk students are seen in 
tenns of what the/ lack radier than the strengths and talents the/ 
possess. Educational theory and practice needs to move be/ond 
mere defidc reasoning to foster supportive learning cultures in 
school, 

Man/ of the circumstances and conditions that undermine the 
learning potential and educational performance of Manitoba students 
may eventually jeopardize their graduation from hi^ school. In this 
sense, the problems of earl/ school leavers and of hig^ school 
dropouts, are largely a matter of hindsight It is the future to address 
the circumstances and conditions that place students at risk in the 
first place 

The trapc persaial, social, and economic consequences of leaving 
school before graduatii^ or of graduating witii an inadequate level of 
skills have been well-documented. For most indivkkials, it means 
fev^r opportunities for personal devek)pment and less meaningful 
oarticipation in social political, and economk afEairs. 

tractors odier than education, such as the state of the economy, 
gender, and race, influence successful empb/abUi^r. Research 
st^gests that early school leavers have mart trouble finding well- 
pakl. VMong empb/ment and a harder time obtaining fiMther 
education and trainir^. Early school leavers tend to have higher 
unempb/ment rates. Hjgher unempto/ment is associated with tow 
self-esteem, higher mortality rates, hj^ number of suickJes, and 
increased numbers of admisston to ps/chiatric ^lities (Gage, 1990). 

Eariy school leavers are less likely than Mgh school graduates to 
provkle favourable educational opportunities for their chikircn 
(MacDonakl, 1989). They also increase the need for and cost of a 
variety of social sennces (MacOonald. 1989; Levin, 1988). Estimates 
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prepared for the Senate G)mmita» on Social Afbirs. Science, and 
Technology Indicate that the economic cost of allowing 1 1,000 poor 
youth to leave school before graduating over the next 20 years 
could be $23 billion in lost income and productivity, $9.9 billion in 
foregone tax revenues and $1.4 btHion in additional unemployment 
and welfare payments (Canadian Council on Social Development, 
1991). 

Manitoba Education and Trainii^ is committed to ensuring school 
success for at riric students, whedier they are potential early school 
leavers or those students who persist with schooling despite poor 
educational performance. A number of effective initiatives and 
individual projects, such as academic programs for adolescent 
parents, have been undertaken. Despite recent inlUatives and 
improvements in programming, however, the Department 
recognizes that the plight of at risk students deserves continued 
attention. 

Addressing the needs of at risk students represents a challenging 
task replete with endurir^ diHiculties. It is common for at risk 
students to have multiple needs that require comprehensive 
services. Furthermore, many students v>rho are at risk of failing to 
complete their education widi an adequate level of skilb are also at 
risk as a result of otiier social problems, inckidtng physical and sexual 
abuse, substance abuse, AIDS, involvement in crime, and eariy and 
unwanted prepiancy. Ahhough a number of factors that contribute 
to students being at risk are seen as existing outskie the nnndate of 
education, they cannot be ignored as they affea students' 
opportunities to learn and achieve success at school. 

Manitoba Education and Training recognizes that ongoing 
convnunication and coordination among key partners in the 
educational process are critical to ensure i focused approach and an 
effective delivery of services to students. Promoting and devefoping 
a schoot<ommunhy resource network to meet the needs of at risk 
students will contribute to both their overall welM}eing and the 
social and econontMc health of the province 

The purpose of this paper is to contribute to the ongoing 
communkation and coordination of an effactive delivery of services, 
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espedaliy as ic rebtes to at risk youth and potential earfy school 
leavers. The senior years present a considerable challenge for at risk 
programming as eariier indkators of poor educatk>nal performance 
and potential early school leaving behavkxir have been realized, 
in order to understand and address the diffkulties experienced by at 
risk youdv there is a need to know who the/ are and the 
circumstances and conditions that place them at risk in the first 
place. Educators need to know both the circumstances and 
conditions over whkii schools can have some control as v^l as 
those conditions and drcutnstances that require a broader social 
infrastructure to support the schooling process. 

In the second section this paper, a number of personal, social, and 
academic Actors as v^ as school-reiated practices tiiat researchers 
have klemHied as having a Ngh correlation with students who M to 
complete tiieir schoolii^ widi an adequate level of skills is examined. 
It is important to keep in mind that not all students who exhibit 
these characteristics will fail at school Some students are vulnerable 
while odiers are more resilient to the circumstances and conditions 
that place them at risk. 

The third section is an examination of the issue of early school 
leavers diat reviews the key criteria related to assessing die extent 
of the problem, the characteristics of early school leavers, and the 
factors cor<tributing to their dedskxi to leave school. Research 
indkates that for many students die process of early leaving appears 
to bt an extended one; the <»nditions d«rt lead finally to witiidrawal 
devekap over time. Interest in school and relevance of the 
educational experience appear to be central issues for many school 
leavers. Certainly, the fiiOkire of schools to link what is taMght in die 
classrx>om to the personal needs, concerns, and interests of students 
in sfxMf and educationally beneficial ways fosters various forms of 
resistance to and rejection of the schooling process, including 
eventual withdravyal. 

Consklerable progress has been made In kientifying and 
documenting the necessary strat^ies and classroom conditions to 
deliver die best education to at risk students. The fburdi section of 
the research document oudines a range of possibilities for meeting 
the needs and addressif^ the problems of at risk youdi. 
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Research suggests that for maarf at 
rUistudwts the cause of thdr 
academic (^jpaMes s not inked to 
persona/ and sodal factors or low 
<AXtf, but rather to school and 
dassroom prodkes. 



Many at risk children enter school wid> lltde educational exposure 
and few of the readiness skills needed to succeed in the standard 
school curriculum. The longer they remain in school, the further 
behind they M. Bndence suggests that the most important factor 
underlyii>g successful approaches to at risk students is early 
interventk>n to prevent students from faJling behind. Nevertheless, 
not all at risk youth enter high school wi* problems due to their 
elementary school experience Making the transttkm to high school, 
for ec>mple. is a difficuit experience fior many students. Even at the 
high school level educators are able to intervene early with a variety 
of appropriate strategies. 

Parents play a critkal role in the educatkxial process by encouraging 
and enhancing the educatksnal accomplishments of dieir children. 
The benefits of parental involvement are not restricted to early 
chikihood or the elementary level (Spaun and Sharpe. 1990; 
MacDonaW, 1989; Willis, 1989). There are also strong effects noted 
as a result of involvif^ parents in the educatkxial process continually 
throughout the senior school years. 

Research suggests that for many at risk students the cause of dieir 
academic difficulties is not linked to personal and social factors or 
tow ability, but rather to school and classroom practices (Kronick 
and Har^ 1990; Keating and Oakes, 1989; Wehlage. Rutter, Smidi. 
Lesko and Fernandez. 1989; Radwanski, 1987). Issues of foremost 
importance are: the structure of Manitoba schools, the knowledge 
and its presentatkxi, and the quality of staff and student relattonships 
(Eisner, 1991 B). Other contributtons to improved outcomes for at 
risk students inckide 

• early intervention 

• substantiai parental involvement 

• innovative and stimulating curricula 

• a repertoire of effective instructional strate^es that captivates 
students 

• ?in appropriate assessment procedure 

• a poisitive and supportive learning environment 

• enhanced opportunities for staff development 

Communities also mfkience the cognitive, emotional, and social 
devetopment of chikircn and yoMh. The fue of at risk students 
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depends not only on enhanced parent involvement and schooling 
practices, but also on effeoive community participation (Netder. 
1990). Pronwtii^ and developing school-community resource 
netv«^orks help to create a broader social infrastructure to support 
the education of at risk students. 

The underlying message fixxn current research is that no one single 
approach can effectively meet their complex range of needs. The 
task is to integrate strategies into a coherent whole rather than 
simply stacking them on top (rf one another. Many other countries 
conskier that only an int^rated preventative education system can 
address the problems of at risk children and youdi (Organizatkxi for 
Economk: Cooperation and Devek)pment. 1990). 

Research, ori^nating from the United States, dominates much of the 
understanding of at risk students and the range of potential 
strategies. Akhough Canada and die US. share a number of 
conwnon experiences, the social, cultural, and economic contexts 
between die two countries vary significandy. Such variatkMW also 
exist within Canada. 

Addressing the diverse needs of at risk students is complex. Simply 
transplanting successful educational nxxMs or strategies fix>m other 
jurisdictions may not work. Meaningful insights and research resuhs 
may be extrapolated from odier sites. In die final analysis, hovi^ver, 
strategies must be kxaOly crafted in a manner *at is compatible widi 
the unique needs of the students and the community served by the 
school. This is best accomplished by die school staff sharing 

responsibili^ for dedsk)n-making. 

A number of theoretical positions and multiple lines of evidence 
suggest that constant top down policy-making and reform fiustrates 
die enhancement of educational practice (Hopkins. 1992; Glasser, 
1990; White, 1989; Marburger, 1988; Wideen and Andrevw, 1987). 
Such practices actually diminish staff morale, and correspondiiTgiy 
die level of effort and commitment. Indivkkal participants at school 
sites, who are provided widi die appropriate knowledge and skills, 
must take advantage of die rai^ of possibilities diat nurtures die 
learning potential and educational performance of at risk students 
(Fullan, 1991). 



Circumstances and Conditions 



Several persohal, social, and academic characteristics have been 
shovm through research as having a correlation with students who 
^1 to complece their education with an adequate level of skills 
(Gage. 1990; MacDonaW. 1989; SUvin and Madden, 1989; Ogden and 
Germinario. 1988; Phlegar and Rose 1988. Merchant, 1987). This 
includes potential earl/ leavers as well as those students who persist 
with schooling despite poor educational performance These 
characteristics include 



Academic • ^ ^''^ performance, results significantly below 

peers 

• poor grades in basic skill areas, or across all subject areas 

• kyw academk seHkoncept 



School/Social • one or more years oWer than other students in the same grade. 

(This indkator has been shown to be the most significant 
predictor of ieavii^ school before graduation) 

• attendance proUems; fukire to attend school on a consistent 
basis, i.e^ absent once a week or three or wore times a month 

• discipline problem, especially a pattern indicating tiiat 
disciplinary action is not serving as a deterrent 

• no extracurrKubr involvement 

• firequent transfers between school 

• lack of motivation or interest in school 



Home/School • tow family soctoecononrilc status 

• unstable home/fvnily violence 



• tow educational level of parent/sibling 
» single parent families 

• poor attitude of parent toward school/graduation 

• limited or no English proficiency (in Angtophone communities) 

• minority ethnic origin 



Ptersonal/Sodal • «"V*oy«<' in a job that interferes with schooling (generally, 

emptoyment over 10 hours a week is conskkred potential for 
interference, over 15 hours is a serious threat) 



12 



• poor health or ea»iy fatigued 

• negative self<oncepc/bw self-esteem 

• alcohol/substance abuse 

• victim of sexual abuse 

• pr^nant and/or parenting 

• low soctability/soctal maturity 

• low sense of personal autonomy (power to influence the 
environment and to effect desired outcomes) 

• external locus of control (controlled by external forces such as 
peer pressure) 

Research indicates that four factors emerge repeatedly as bearing 
the strof^est relationship to poor educational performance (US. 
National Report, 1990). Poverty stands out as tiie most conspicuous 
overall factor. Otiwr factors include: living in a sir>gie parent 
household, poor English proficiency, and race or etiinic minority 
status. 

Canadian research also suggests that poverty has a stror>g 
relationship to poor educational performance Although race and 
etiwic background are less prevalent factors (Naylor, 1990; 
MacDonaW, 1989), they may interact v»«di poverty in a way that 
needs to [yt determined witiiin regional and local contexts (Morris, 
Paiv«^lovich and McCall, 1991). 

The characteristics of the lowest income earners are strongly 
associated with poor educational performance and the tendency to 
leave school before gnduatii^ Poverty is involved direcdy and 
indirecdy widi the following (Canadian Council on Social 
Development 1991; Morris, Plawlovich and McCall, 1991; Gage, 
1990) 

• anxxjnt of reading materials in the home 

• family attitudes toward education 

• parental aspirations for their children 

• career aspirations of students 

• physical and mental health problems 

« poor nutrition for the child and modier before and during 
pregnancy, and low birti> v/eight. contribute to higher incidences 
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of neurcM^evelopmental disabilities, birth defects, and respiratory 
tract problems in cNldren 
• alienation from mainstream culture, resulting in lower self-esteem 
and a tendency to withdraw from identification with school and 
other ectracurricular activities. 

A number of studies have documented the mediating effect of family 
support, of parental involvement, in 4w education process (Morris, 
Pawlovich and McCall, 1991; Waiis, 1989; Ziegler, Hardwick and 
McCreath, 1989; Clark, 1983). Since family home supports differ, 
dependii^g on the nature or duration of the family's poverty, not all 
poor children experience the same problems in school or require 
the same degree and type of support. 

Consequendy, educational strategies need to conskter the wide 
variations in the needs of students from poor fanmlies. Furthermore, 
research, notably "school effectiveness" research indicates that 
schools with tiie appropriate characteristics can help students from 
k>w socioeconomk: backgrounds make significant gains in relation to 
basic academk: performance (I^llan, 1991; Squires. Huitt and Segars, 
1983; Edmonds, 1979). Strong leadership, hjgh expectations for 
students, dear goals, frequent nxxiitoring, and parental involvement 
are appropriate or key characteristics. 

The various circumstances and conditions that place students at risk 
are far from accurate predktors of poor educational performance 
All chiklren from sir^ parent househokis do not bg behind 
academkally. Multiple lines of evklence show tint at risk factors may 
produce no bstif^ damage when ak)ne, but may produce sipiifkant 
harm when combined (Schorr, 1989). Certainly, studerits who 
exhibit two or nK>re characteristics have a greater likelihood of 
poor academk: performance or witiidravwl irom school. At the 
same time, however, many students may experience or exhibit one 
or more of the above characteristics widxxit experiencing school 
failure. Some students, tiicn, are vuherabfe while others are more 
resilient to die circumstances and conditions that place them at risk 
Akhough tiw above characteristio are less than periect k) predicting 
indtviduai educational peHbrmance, they are consistondy related 
to k>wer levels of group achievement and atoinment 
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Institutionai Practices 



The most signifiamt issue fadng 
educators is devthpmg a concept of 
sdioo&i; thot is ottrocxive enough to 
oipcivote at risk students, but oiso is 
eJTedfve in nurtun^ Ihdr kaming 
potenttoi and dtvdopcnwL 



Evidence from educational research indicates that schools operate In 
many ways counttrproductive to learning, especially for at risk 
students, result in a significant number of youth leaving school 
before graduation (Allison and Paquette, 1991; Kronick and Haiigis, 
1990; Wehbge, Rutter, Smith. Lesko and Fernandez, 1989; Keating 
and Oakes. 1988; Radwanski. 1987). These students are often 
r«ferred to as pushoucs. Among the institutkMial practices and 
procedures that have been dted for compounding the academic 
problems of at ride students are 

• lack of curriculum reksvance 

• course offerings inappropriate for students of tow academk 
achievement 

• instructtonai materials and ineffective teaching styles unsuited for 
students 

• excessive or inappropriate testing and fciuky interpretatkjn of test 
results, especially for minority students 

• teacher insensitivity to cultural and social differences among 
students 

• demands for higher expectadons/graduatton standards without 
accompanying proviskxis for support services 

• lack of adequate counselling for students 

• failure to provide at risk students with meaningful experiences in 
school 

• narrow vocational training 

Such institutional practices have led a number of educators and 
researchers to suggest that if meaningful attempts to address the 
problems of at risk students are to be made, the concern shouM be 
the characteristics of die school ratiier than the characteristics of 
the student (Wehlage. Rutter. Smkdu Lesko and Fernandez, 1989; 
Keatii^g and Oakes. 1988; Radwanski, 1987). 

Wehlage, Rutter and Tumbaugh (1984) contend that the most 
significant issue hang educators is devdoping a concept of schooling 
that is attractive enough to captivate at risk students, but also is 
effective in nurturir^ their learning potential and devekapment They 
suggest that ato-active and effective schooling offers something 
positive both to students and society. The first step is for schools to 
change fundamental school-student inttractions. This requires a 
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major effort to "n-tng^" those who have become alienated. 
Revenii^ alienation begins with the creation of a positive social 
bond between teachers and students and positive school 
experiences. Secondly, educational experiences should avoid 
repetitive remediation in low level basic skills and narrow vocational 
training. Thirdly, educators need to find ways to promote personal 
and social development as v^l as academic skills and knowledge. 
One partfcular model of schooling that is proposed is die akemative 
school, which is examined in more detail In the fourth section of this 
paper. 

It is evkient, then, tiiat a variety of circumstances and conditions can 
place students at risk of felling to complete their education wi* an 
adequate level of skills, f '-5 common for at risk students to have 
muitipie needs which require comprehensive servkres. Furthermore, 
as a signifkant number of at risk students are handicapped by social 
problems, ttkire to address the circumstances and conditions dut 
place students at risk can undermine their learning potential and 
educational performance and eventually jeopardize dieir high school 
graduation. 
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Eariy School Leavers 



The Extent of the The full scale of early school leaving, provincially or nationally, is 

Problem l^re^ unknown. Canadian studies have only estinuted the actual 

numbers of eariy school leavers (MacDonald 1989). The Youth 
Af&urs Branch of Employment and Immigration Canada estimated 
that approximately 30 per cent of Canadian high school students left 
school prenutur^ in 1990. However, such a rate conceals evidence 
of inter- and intra-r^ional variability (Morris, f^wlovich and McCall, 
1991), as early school leavif>g rates vary across provinces, divisions, 
and schools. 

The confusion about the actual numbers of eariy school leavers is 
influenced by three hctors (Morris, (^v^ovich and McCall, 1991) 

• definitions of early leaving 

• computational formulas 

• student tracking systems 

A survey of educational research indkates that there does not 
appear to be a wklely used uniform definition of eariy school leavers 
(Morris, f^wtovkh and McCall, 1991; Gage, 1990; Kronick and 
Harg^s, 1990; Spain and Sharpe, 1990, MacDonald, 1989). from a 
Canadian perspective, no one has actually defined an eariy school 
leaver with respea to all categories of students, for example, 
students who are in special programs (Spain and Sharpe, 1990). 

In a review of educational policy in Ontario, eariy school levers are 
defined as **any student who leaves school before having obtained 
his or her Grade 12 dipkxm** (Radwanski, 1987). 

The U5. Census Bureau defines an eariy school leaver as ''a person 
of high school age who is not enrolled in school and is not a high 
school graduate'* (Gage, 1990). 

In the first national study on eariy school leaving in japan, which 
be^ in 1989, eariy school leavers were defined as ''students who 
v/ere absent from school for nix>re than 49 consecutive days during 
the school year witixxit a legitimate reason.'* 

The state of Wisconsin, which has enacted chiklren at risk 
legislation to keep students in school through graduation, uses a 
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Manitoba Education and 
Training D^fiiMon of Earty 
School Leovers 

An/ student under 21 years of age 
who was enroled in the school 
dMsionldetria at some time during 
the previous school year, and 

• was not enroled by September 
30 of the cunent sdwof year 

• has not transfened to anodwr 
pubk, priyate, or pTomct- 
approved education progmm 

• has not graduated from 
sdwol with an acceptMe 
reason* 

• Acceptable reasons 'mdude 
medical BkKss and dea&t. 



more elaborate definition to define an eariy school leaver as a pupil 
who 

• ceases to attend school 

• continues to reside in the school distria 

• does not attend a public private vocational, technical, and adult 
education disolct school or home-based private educational 
program 

• has not graduated from Ngh school witii an acceptable excuse 

Definitional difficulties are fiirtiwr compounded by the complexity 
of calculating early leavir^ rates and traddng students through the 
school system. The time frame, the range of grades and the student 
accounting procedure, that is. the process of tallying students in a 
school or division, are three comp u tational fuxors that have been 
identified as influencing the calculation of eariy school leaving rates 
(Morris. Pawlovich and McCall, 1991). Three time frames, for 
example, have been used to compute eariy leaving rates. They 
include an annual rate, a cumulative rate that focuses on the 
educational attainment of a specified dass or cohore of students, and 
the status rate, that is, the percentage of persons in a specified 
population who are currently not in school or vyho left school eariy 
and have not subsequently completed school. 

Summer leavers are a particular source of confiision in the 
determination of eariy school leaving rates (MacDonald, 1989). 
Verifyir^ that a person has decided to leave school permanendy 
becomes a difficult task, espcdaliy when there is no consultation 
witii the school and it becomes official only after an extended 
period of non-attendance (Spain and Sharpe, 1990). Eariy leaving 
rates are also affected by bodi accidental and purposeful reporting 
errors at the school and divisional level (Gage. 1990). Some school 
divisions that are defensive about high nx»s of eariy school leaving 
hold figures down, vyhile divisions that seek more funding inflate the 
figures (Gage, 1990; Hargis and Kronkdc. 1990). 

A lack of a uniform definition for early school leavers, and a standard 
formulation rate, difficulties wid) tracking students and acddental 
and deliberate reportir^ errors all conspire to undermine the 
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validity and reliability of available data on the nature and scope of the 
early school leaving phenomenon. Consequendy. efforts to 
adequately address policy, and planning matters, prevention 
strategies and budgetir^ Issues are greatly hindered, as are attempts 
to gauge hovK successfully educators are dealing with the problem. 



In the previous section, a number of circumstances and conditions 
dttt place students at risk and can eventually jeopardize their high 
school graduation were reviev>«d. Essentially, the research indicates 
that early school leavers do not fit neat, tjgltt stereotypes. They are 
a heterogeneous group whose characteristics vary. 

Low socioeconomic status, low levels of parental involvement in the 
education process, low education aspiration by leavers and dieir 
femilies are among the most siffiificant ^ly and background 
characteristics that relate to the process of earV school leaving 
(Gage, 1990; MacDonaW. 1989). Students finom tow soctoeconomic 
backgrounds tend to have die highest rates of early leaving (Keating 
and Oakcs. 1988: Wehlage, Rutter and Tumbaugh, 1987). 

Ahhough edwic background and minority group membership is not 
consklered a significant characteristk: of early school leavers in 
Canada (Nayter, 1990; MacDonaW, 1989), It may be a factor widiin a 
number of regional and tocal contexts (Ayim, 1991; Morris, 
Pawtovich and McCall, 1991). It Is evkient that early school leaving 
rates for the aboriginal populatton deserve special attention 
(Churchill and Churehill, 1991; York. 1990; MacDonaW. 1989). 

Among die leavers* personality characteristics that have been dted 
by the research are an exterral tecus of control and delinquent 
behavtours. Certain delinquent attitudes and behavtours dut are 
characteristic of alcohol and drug users are shared by early school 
leavers. In view of tiiese behavtours, promotion of drug and alcohol 
awareness and education programs in the school and community 
shouW be part of the integrated approach to dealing widi the early 
school leavii^ problem (MaclDonaW. 1988). 

Low self-concept is implicated \n almost all discusstons of early 
school leavir^ on bodi dieoretical and practical levels (Spain and 
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Characteristics of Early 
School Leaving 



Sharpe, 1990). Essentially, self<oncept refers to the structure of 
beKds that people have about themselves, their physical and mental 
abilities, personality, sodal standing and interpersonal skills. It is 
considered to influence or guide behaviour. 

It has been consistendy found that more males than females leave 
school early (MacDonaW, 1989). There are differential experiences 
in the schoolir^ process for males and females (Ayim, 1991), as YteW 
as considerable differences In their reasons for withdrawing from 
school prematurely (Spain and Shaipe, 1990). In a recent Statistics 
Canada survey, twice as many male early school leavers noted that 
diey "preferred work to schooT' while females were likely to note 
"problems vwth school work." Consequendy, schooU must address 
a variety of motivattonal factors and organiattonal and program 
dimenstens to meet the range of needs of potential male and female 

early leavers. Teenage modiers, for example, cited the importance 
of access to affordable day care as a critkal feature of any school or 

trainir^ program (Empk>yment and Immigration Canada and 

Statistics Canada. 1990). 

School-related characteristics of leavers (Morris, t*awk>vkh and 
McCall, 1991; Spain and Sharpe, 1990) include 

• being overage due to grade retention 

• bw academk: self-concept 

• dissatisfaction vtntii school 

• poor acadenuc performance and achksvement 

Eariy school leavers also tend to be socially isotated. They participate 
in neitiier school atiiletic teams nor in social ckibs (Empteyment and 
Immigration Canada and Statistics Canada, 1990; Kronfck and Hargis, 
1990; Swedish National Report. 1990). 

Research indicates that many youdis who leave school early have 
die intellectual ability to successfully complete high school. A 
significant portion of Canadian youth who leave school before 
graduation have at least average imeUectual ability (MacOonakl. 
1989; Radwanski, 1987). Over 30 percent of eariy school leavers, 
who participated in a recent Statistics Canada survey (D«»mber 
1991) reported averages of A or B, while just over 10 percent 
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reported D's and Fs. With appropt iate Interventions a greater 
proportion of those students are able to successfully complete high 
school. 



The Decision to Leave 



For most students, the process of early leaving appears to be an 
extended one, with the conditions which led finally to withdrawal 
developtf^ over time (Employment and Immigration Canada and 
Statistics Canada. 1990; Spain and Sharpe. 1990, MacDonald, 1989: 
Merchant, 1987). 

In a study of early school leavers, sponsored by Employment and 
Immigration Canada and Statistics Canada in 1990, most students 
described a loi^ gradual process of v<nthdrawal from school The 
process usually began with a lack of involvement in school activities 
and a hdc of fiiends at school. In some instances, this represented a 
gradual withdravol from participation in school activities. In other 
instances, it represented a failure to become integrated and involved 
in school activities. Often this withdrawal occurred during the 
transition to high school, which was described by most school 
leavers as a very difficult experience In contrast, students who 
persisted with their schooling and graduates generally reported 
participating in a long list of structured and non-structured school 
activities. 

Throughout the process, absenteeism and poor academic 
perfbnrance appear locked in a vicious circle. As students miss class, 
they fall behind even more, so they begin to skip even won classes. 
This is thought to lead to a sense of faikire and a k>wering of self- 
esteem, eventually leading them to deckle to leave school In many 
cases, however, it was not dear whkh occurred first, poor academic 
performance or absenteeism. 

Odier common steps in the leaving process inckide being suspended 
fix>m school for physical vtolence and frequendy changing prog^ 
in schools. Features of the withdrawal process may serve as warning 
signs to klentify students who are Kkeiy to leave school prematurely. 
Nevertheless, not all students foNow this process. Spain and Shaipe 
(1990) suggest that for some students, a dcdskm to leave is Kkeiy 
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never made. One day, the person simply fails to return to school for 
a final time 

Most students appear to nuke the break from school during the 
summer months (MacDonaW. 1989). In a study of Newfoundland 
youth, the largest number of dedskxw to leave school took place in 
the summer. Forty^seven per cent of the youth In their study 
deckied to make the break in June, compared to 6.7 per cent in 
September and ai per cent In October (Spain and Sharpe, 1990). 



Reasons for Early 
Leaving 



Students leave school before graduating for a complex and often 
interwoven set of personal, social, economic and school-related 
reasons. Students, teachers, and administrators report a variety of 
reasons for eariy leavii^ These reasons, however, must be given a 
cautkxis interprecatkan. In the case of students, the charge is that 
self-reported reasons for leavii^ school may be influenced by "after- 
the4act ratfonaBzations" (Radwanski, 1987). Teachers and 
administrators are focused upon inwnediate antecedent factors, such 
as school behavkxir and academic performance, instead of the 
underiying causes that might at least partially account for the surface 
symptoms (Morris, PwAoNkh and McCall, 1991). 

The main reason given by students for kaving school prematurely 
appears related to dissatis&ictk>n with the schooling process (Morris, 
f>awkyvich and McCall, 1991; Empfoyment and Immigration Canada. 
1990; Spain and Sharpe, 1990; MacDonaW. 1989; Wehlage and 
Rutter, 1986). Interest in school and the relevance of the 
educatkMial experience appear to be key issues for many leavers. 
This, among odwr factors, has led a number of educators and 
researchers to conclude that structure of schools, content of 
curricula, and mstructional organization bear major responsibility for 
students leavir^g school eariy and fostering in them a sense of 
alienation. Not to be overlooked is the fact that leaving school early 
may also have a psychofogical explanation related to an indivklual's 
abilities and motives (McPKk, 1991; Sanders, 1991). 

In a study, involvii^ 40 pairs of leavers and persisters, matched for 
intellectual ability and gender, MacDonaW (1989) found tiiat leavers 
had significantiy tower grade point averages and academic self- 
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concepts and were significantiy more alienated from school than 
were persisters. Evidendx, personal, and social Actors pla)red an 
important part in the school leavir^g process for those leavers. 

A stud/ of Newfoundland youth found that early leavers recognized 
value in education and that many expressed aspirations that implied 
a need to make an important commitment to extensive education 
and trainii^ (Spain and Sharpe. 1990). Nevertheless, they had 
rejected public education, the initial step in achieving their 
aspirations. According to the study, the issue may be in the leavers' 
perception of the educational experience and the way it relates to 
their lives, including its relevancy. 

All the school leavers who participated in a national study sponsored 
by Employment and Immigration Canada and Statistics Canada 
expressed a profound sense of alienation from the school setting. 
Akhough the reasons varied amoi>g participants, early school leavers 
described a sense of isolation from schools and a feeling of not 
fittir^ ia These feelings vMte attiibuted to differences in learning 
approaches, goals, beliefs, willir^ness or ability to follow the rules, 
and physical appearance They also felt isolated from their peers. 

Most j^)original school leavers who participated in the study felt that 
racism influenced their decision to withdraw (Employment and 
Immigration Canada, 1990). Many of them described being called 
names by other students and feding detached from the students at 
school. They felt a conflict between aboriginal culture and that of 
school. Those who had to leave home to attend high school found 
this a difficult and lonely experience Unidentified "experts" 
interviewed during the study saw the problems of aboriginal 
students in rural areas who must leave home to attend high school 
as an important cause of leaving. 

Churchill and Kaprielian^rchiH (1991) contend that to a large 
extent aboriginal youth have rejected the public school system, 
whose curriculum is predicated on the assumption that abori^nal 
culture is inferior. They suggest that developing a new model of 
schooling based upon aboriginal initiative appears to be die only 
approach that will place aboriginais in a position to adopt parts of 
nuinstrcam culture on their own terms and in their own ways. 
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Lack of mothotion was another itiajor reason given by leavers and 
school officials for withdrawal. Poor motivation may be seen as a 
primary cause or secondary effca of poor school performance 
(McPeck, 1991; Sanders. 1991). As a concept, nwtivation is often 
viewed in the context of interest and engagement in the educational 
enterprise itself and perceived as an instructional problem in 
developii^ interest in the task at hand. Hovyever, the problem is 
more complex than this, and it may be necessary for educators to 
examine the perception of relevance itself, as a basis for the 
motivation of learning (Spain and Sharpe, 1990). 

If schoolii^ is perceived by students to be irrelevant, it will be 
difficult for teadiers to create interest, assuming that it is pos«bie to 
make in the first instance tiie various aspects of learning interesting. 
Some tasks in school may be necessary, but uninteresting. Similarly, 
many skills in the workplace are learned throu^ rote, as well as 
repetitive and monotonous tasks. Consequendy. while teachers may 
strive to make tasks inceresting and engaiging, in the final analysis, 
skills may be best acquired by the student who is most persistent 
(Spain and Sharpe. 1990). 

Other reasons given by students for leaving school inckide (Morris. 
Pawlovkii and McCall, 1991; Emptoyment and Immigration Canada 
and Statistics Canada. 1990; MacOonakl, 1989; Wehlage and Rutter, 
1986) 

• dislike of teachers 

• discipline problems 

• k>w grades 

« alcohol or drug abuse 

• lack of financial support 

Evkience from recent studies on early school leavers suggests that 
genuine financial need appears to have receded in inriportance as a 
nwjor factor in school withdrawal (Morris, PSiwtevich and McCall. 
1991; Spain and Sharpe, 1990). Hov««ver, exceptions to this finding 
can be found in school jurisdictions with a high proportion of recent 
immigrants and refugees (Morris, Rawtovidi and McCall, 1991). 
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cariy school leavers also cite lack of support for remaining in school 
and a sense that the school has actually pushed them out Lack of 
support took the forms of disinterested teachers (Wehlage and 
Rutter, 1986), uncarii^ indivkluals vyho some students viewed as 
impersonal, pakl caretakers, and "apathetic parents" (Emptoyment 
and Immlgratton Canada and Satistlcs Canada, 1990). In contrast to 
school leavers, common threads that bound perslsters and 
graduates included (Emptoyment and invnigration Canada and 
Stadstks Canada. 1990: MacOonaki. 1989) 

• having ck>se fiiends at sdnooi 

• parents interested in and monitorit^g their school progress 

• personal role models 

Each of these toors has programmir>g implicatksns for at risk 
students. 

The range of eariy school leaving factors, the diversity of reasons 
offered by students as to why they withdrew from school 
prematurely, and the nwlti-dimenskMiality of the leavii\g process 
contribute to suggest that no single strategy can serve an entire at 
risk populatfon of students. In some cases it may be necessary to 
implement different combinatkxtt of strat^ies in order to address 
the needs of different ^pes of students. 
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Possibilities for Practice 



Considerable progress has been made in identifying and 
documenting the necessary strategies and school conditions to 
deliver the best education to at risk students. A critical body of 
research accumulated over the last two decades identifies the 
follovrti^g strategies to improve outcomes for at risk students 
including 

• early interventk>n 

• substantial parental involvement in the educatk>na] process 

• innovative curricida 

• effective instructk>nal practices that engage students 

• a positive and supportive learning environments 

• enhanced opportunities for staff development 

• community involvement 



Earlv Intervention elementary school establishes the foundation of skills, attitudes, 

cany tmery^aaun ^ behavfour* that facilitate the acquisition of knowledge and skills 

necessary for the successful completion of high school. Research 
shows that most at risk students enter school without many of the 
skills needed to succeed in the standard school curriculum, and the 
k)nger they remain in school die further behind they M (Cuban, 
1989; Slavin and Madden. 1989). The tow self-esteem and tow 
academic self-concept that characterizes many at risk students and 
early leavers appears to devetop during the «uiy school years. It 
predisposes them, as well as some of their teachers, to expect tower 
levels of academk: achievement (Helge. 1989; MacDonaW, 1989). 

Current US research reports a signifkant increase in chiklhood 
psychotogical disorders, involving devetopmemal delays, learning 
difficulties, and emotiorol and behavtoural problems that may 
interfere widi a child's academic success and peer relationships (Zill 
and Schoenbom, 1990). Increases In diese disorders have been 
attributed to growing proportions of diiklren who have 

• experienced pa^-ental divorce 

• been bom outskle of marriage 

• raised in conflict*filtcd funUies 

• tow-income, tow-education, single-parent household 
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Childhood learning and behavioural problems nay also be 
muidplyii^ because of the increased survival rate of extremely low 
birth-y«ight babies, the possible effects of environmental 
contamination, and the rising numbers of babies bom to crack- 
addicted mothers. 

Multiple lines of evidence suggest that the most important fector 
underiyii^ successRil approaches to at risk students is early 
intervention which tries to prevent students ffiom felling behind in 
the first place (Kagan. 1989; Cuban. 1989). 

Consequentiy, schools need to target students early for appropriate 
intervention-prevention strategies which include (Hobbs. 1984; 
Kagjn, 1989; and McCall, 1991) 

• pre-school early intervention programs 

• elemsntary school counselling programs 

• effective parenting programs, home-school liaison programs 

• parental involventent programs 

Another strata involves devek)ping a plan for "accelerated 
learning." which enables kiw-achieving students to catch up with 
tiieir peers early in school. The goal of the accelerated school is to 
bring al) chiklr«i up to grade level by the end of the sixth grade 
(Levin, 1988). Nevertheless, while early intervention programming 
may be seen as a means of getting students off to a good start, 
successful atten^ to assist at risk students also require additional 
long-term stntegk^ and sustained resources. 

It is notoriously easy to attribute the problems and dHiiculties that 
students experience in the sentor years to earlier experiences at the 
elementary school level (McNay. 1991). However, not all at risk 
youtii experience difficulties that date back to die eariy or mkidle 
years. The transition to high school, for example, represents a 
difficult experience for many students (Empkjyment and Immigration 
and Sotistics Canada. 1990; MacOonaki 1989). Even at the high 
school level, students can be monitored for klentifiable signs of 
behavKHjr associated with early school leaving, and educators can 
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intervene eariy with a variety of appropriate strategies. Some of the 
identHiabie signs of behaviour include 

• truancy and excessive absences 

• litde participation in school/extracurricular activities 

• low or ^ing grades in at least two courses 

• difficult communicating with teachers and odier students 

• little interest in classroom work 

Parental Involvement ftrB« « of P[»~21|:;*^ 

and emotional development of their children. Research dearty 

demonstrates that educational programs designed with strong 

parental invdvtment can enhance the academic accomplishments 

and social development of students (Uontos, 1991; Ziegler. Haiwick 

and McCreath, 1989; Greenberg, 1989; Lyons, Robbins and Smidi, 

1983). ChiWren finom tow-income fiwnilies appear to have the most 

to gain when schools involve parents (Kagan, 1989; Hobbs, 1984). 

fnjrthermore. parents do not have to be well-educated to assist 

their children. 

In a study of poor Afro-American chiWren (Clark, 1983), certain 
patterns appear consistently in the honns of achievers, regardless of 
whedier the family had one or two parents. These families were 
characterized by frequent conversations between parents and 
cNkiren, strong parent encouragement of academic pursuits, clear 
and consistent limits for chUdren, warm and nurturing relationships, 
and consistent monitoring of how time is used 

The benefits of parent involvement are not confined to early 
childhood or the early and mkWIe years of school. There are strong 
effects for involvii^ parents continially throughout the senior years 
(Willis, 1989). A number of studies confirm the value of paremal 
Involvement at the high school level and syggest that early school 
leavii^ may be prevented by supportive parents (Spain and Sharpe, 
1990; MacDonaW, 1989). Some early school leavers indicated that 
lack of parental support, more specifically "apathetic parents," 
contributed to their deciston to witfKlraw firom school (Empteyment 
and Immigration Canada and Statistics Canada, 1990). 
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Some evidence suggests that many parents feel unequipped to advise 
dielr children even though they generally hold high expecations for 
them (Spain and Sharpe, 1990). These parents feel that their children 
must make the decisions about schooling- In the case of students 
who successfully graduate, this has been shown to be one of the 
factors differentiating them from those who do not pursue a post- 
secondary education. This could be a factor in the early leaving 
process as well Consequently, programming that is directed at the 
empowerment of parents to assist in the decision-making process 
might help to charjge some of the decisk)ns now beirig made to 
leave school. 

Parental involvement may occur at various levels of school life, from 
general support of the school's educatkxial programs and 
involvement in ksaming activities at home tiirough active 
participation in school activities and in school planning and 
management (Epstein and Dauber, 1991). Parental involvement, 
however, is a process that takes time to deveksp. Programs tiut are 
a part of a more collaborative oi^ganizational structure are more 
likely to produce positive results than those that are instituted in 
traditional bureaucratic and infkodble school environments (Comer 
and Haynes, 1991). When atcemptii>g to initiate parents^ 
involvement programs, consider these key points (Comer and 
Haynes, 1991; Ohnstead, 1991) 

• discuss attitudes, hopes, and concerns about parent involvement 
vndn school staff to klentify and discuss potential obstacles to 
successful programming and to devebp possible vays to 
overcome these obstacles 

• ensure there is broad agreement among stsrff for such a program 

• collea the necessary empirical data to make informed 
dedsfons on how to respond to the realities of funily life in the 
community 

• establish program goals tiiat meet the needs of school and 
families. Parents and school personnel shouM jointly set program 
goals 

• ensure that the structure and climate of the school are 
adequately devefoped to accomnxtdate parents 

• have clearly defined roles and activities for parents to perform 
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Parental Involvement in the education process, coupled widn support 
and cooperation gained through effective and consistent 
communication with the school, positively influences students to 
complete schooling successfully. 



Srhool Structuring Research suggests that for many at risk students the cause of 

*^ academic difficulties is neither linked to personal and social factors 

nor bw ability, but rather to school and dassroom practices 
(Kronick and Hargjs, 1990; Keating and Oakes, 1989; Radwanski, 
1987). Concerns that need addressing are 

• irreksvant and unstinnulating curricula 

• inappropriate instnictkMial practices and assessment procedures 

• questkxable grouping and streaming practices 



Curriculum Influences "Hie curriculum influences the vay schools are or^ized. mstructkm 

is delivered, and academic devek)pment is assessed. Educators and 
researchers have pointed out that a number of at risk students are 
affected by the curriculum for the fbikyvving reasons. 

Curricula whkh are organized in a k>ck-step sequence represent a 
major problem for at risk students. The k>ck-step sequence fails to 
conskter the diversity of learning abilities in the classroom widiin 
each chronotegical age grouping and the varying time it takes to 
master content Since the same amount of time is aHocttd for each 
student to progress ak>i^ die curricular path, if a student's academic 
prtjgress is too sbw, the student wiH fall further behind Kronkdc 
and Hai^ (1990) contend that curricula shoukl be fitted to 
students, not students to the curricula and suggest multi-age 
groupings as one sohitkNi to this problem. 

Lack of relevance and the faikire of some curricula to captivate or 
"ei^age" students in the learning process is a siptificant reason given 
for underachievcment, especially at the Ngh school level (Allison and 
F>aquetce. 1991; Spain and Sharpe, 1990; WeNage, Rutter, Smith, 
Lesko and (=errandez. 1989; Keating and Oakes. 1988: Radvvanski, 
1987). In other words, students k>se interest in school and 
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eventually withdraw because what is taught lacks personal nieaning 
and relevance. 

Consequently, educators need to consider the notions of 
curriculum relevance and engiigement Engagenient involves 
participation, connection, attachment, and BWegration in particular 
settings and tasks (Newmann, 1989). In academic work, engagement 
is the psychokigkai investment In learning, comprehending and 
mastering knowledge and skills. 

Critkal aspects of student engagement include attendance and 
involvement in class, nwe spedfkally, the way students complete 
their assignments, the amount of time they spend, the intensity of 
their concentratkxt, the enthusiasm they express and the degree of 
care they show in their work (Grannis, 1991; Newmann, 1989). 
Other aspects include: partidpatkm in co<urricular or extra- 
curncular activities, career expteratton, and health maintenance 
(Grannis, 1991). It is highly modvatii^ for teachers to keep their 
students engaged in leartiii^ (KronKk and Hargis, 1990). Several 
studies have concluded that higher levels of both student and staff 
engagement were associated with mutual respect, shared control 
and overlapping activity involving administrators, teachers, support 
staff, and students (Grannis, 1 99 1). 

Since learning requires committed effort by each student, 
engagement is critkal, yet difficult to achieve, five factors are 
important in enhancing student engagement (Newmann, 1990) 

• the need for competence 

• extrinsic rewards 

• intrinsic interest 

• social support 

• a sense of ownership 

Students may invest or withdraw depending on need for these 
fectors. The fear of failure, especially in competitive situations, can 
reduce er^^igennent in academic work and direct tiie need for 
competence to odw activities tiiat are pjychoteglcally more 
comfomble. Cooperative learning among peers provkles sodal 
support to counteract the alienating aspects of competitive learning. 
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Wehhge, Rutter, Smith. Lesko and Fernandez (1989) suggest diat 
for nrany students there are three nttjor barriers to school 
engagement 

• bck of a dear relationship between achievement and an "explicit 
and valued goaT' 

• dominance of a narrow learning process 

• obsession of teachers wid^ coverii\g subject matter 

They daim that the inappropriateness of the learning process in 
most classrooms derives from the fact that it tends to be abstract, 
indhndvalistic competitive, and controiied instead of concrete, 
probienvoriented. co-operative, and autonomous. 

School engaigement is unable to occur in the absence c / some 
minimal level of cor^ruence between student and school values. 
Moreover, it is unable to take place if academic success is translated 
into vahjir^ or devaluatir^ indivkiual students (Morris, Pawtovich and 
McCall. 1991). 

An approach frequendy applied to die problem of engaging at risk 
students is to make die learning "practicaT* by moving it into realistic 
work environments. However, as the tasks involved in the learning 
process become more similar to direa e)q>erience in the 
community, die need for school beconies less evklent and die 
reasons for stayii^ in school fewer (Spain and Sharpe, 1990). It is 
evklent diat the relevance of wiiat is being taMght is confounded by 
the way it is taught 

Curricub designed for at risk youth must be stimulating and should 
have personal meaning and use if it is to encourage their re> 
engagement in die leamii^ process. Teachers need to know how to 
link what is taug!it in the dassroom to the personal needs, concerns, 
and interests of students in socially and educatkxially benefkial ways. 
The use of problem-soivii^ activities related to Hfe, comnHNiity 
service, and study skiHs, and die use of community settings and 
personal fiekis trips are among practices to help buikl curriculum 
relevance. When learning is meaningful, sodaNy valued, rewarding, 
intrinsically interestii^ and dearly tied to personal concerns, 
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schools can develop at risk students to the level of engagement and 
commitment that underlies educational success. 



Instructional Strategies 



High school teachers are confronted with students representing a 
wide range of skHis and abilities. Teaching is thought to be more 
effective when students are instructed at levels commensurate with 
their abilities (Merchant, 1987). Consequendy. instructional 
strategies need to meet the varying needs of diverse groups of 
students. 

Many educators are aiding for smaller class sizes and more 
individualized approaches to instruction than is generally found in 
traditional high schoob (Gage. 1990; Merchant. 1987). 
Personalization and responsiveness to individual needs and 
differences in the dassroom nuy enhance academic achievement but 
they also foster social support among students (Newmann, 1989). 

Akhoi^h class size reduction has often been proposed as a vay to 
improve educational performance, current evidence is unable to 
support the expectation that smaller classes result in academic gains. 
There are a number of intervening factors such as teacher attitudes, 
subject areas, teaching mediods. and odier learning interventions 
that interatt widi class size to affiea the quality of die classroom and 
the quality of educational outcomes (Robinson. 1990). 

Lecturing, along widi nxmitoring seat work, tends to dominate 
classroom teachii^ However, skiWully indivkkalizing instruction and 
usif% a varied repertoire of strategies are essential to meet the 
range of aptitudes and differences encountered in the classroom and 
improve outcomes (Keating and Oakes. 1989). Consequendy, 
teachers need to use and be trained to use a more varied repertoire 
of instructional strategies. They need to be gMkted by die strengdis 
of at risk students when choosing a strategy. Research indicates dut 

many do not respond well to abstraa and sequential teaching styles. 
They are disproportionately experiential, practical, and hands-on 

learners (Carfoo and Hodges. 1988; levin. 1988). 



Few at risk students have had successful learning experiences 
(Kronick and Hargis. 1990). Teachers need to buikl frequent and 



immediate rewards into the instructional delivery system. A positive 
self-concept and anticipation for rewards for vwrk well done appear 
to be critical to die motivation of at risk youth (Wehbge, Rutter, 
Smith Lesko and Fernandez, 1989; Levin. 1988). 

A variety of instructkxiai strategies have been implemented to meet 
die needs of at risk students. Arnor^ die effective strategies diat will 
be briefly reviewed are cooperative learning, learning-styles based 
instruction, and computer-assisted instruction. 



Cooperative Learning Cooperative learning mediods are structured, systematic 

instructional strategies diat may be used at any grade level and in 



most subject areas. What distinguishes cooperative learning 
methods from traditional instruction is the diviskMi of the vt^hole 
class into small teams of students vyho are made positively 
interdependent by die systematic applkation of principles of rev«rd 
and task structure (Abrami, Chambers and d'Appok)nia et al.. 1990; 
Johnson, Johnson and Hdubec 1990). Cooperative learning 
mediods are intended to supplement indivkiual instruction and 
supplant indivkkal "seat" woric (Sbvin, I989A). 

Cooperative learning methods vary conskierably akxjg a number of 
dimenskjns including phitosophy of education, die roles prescribed 
for teachers, task structures emptoyed and the methods used to 
evaluate students. However, ail methods of cooperative learning 
share die same fundamental fieature of small, heterogeneous groups 
vrarking toward a common goal. Group members represent a 
cross-section of die dass ak)ng characteristics such as student 
interests, academk: ability, gender, edmWty, and race. Most mediods 
attempt to restria the possibility of one student completing most of 
die group's work. Furdiermore, recognition and reward are based 
on the performance of all team memben. 

The positive effects that cooperative learning has on students 
depends on two key features: group goals and indivkkial 
accountability. The group's success must depend on the indivkkial 
leamir^ of all group members. Studies of mediods in which students 
work together to prepare a singfe woriaheet or project vyithout 
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differentiated tasks seldom find achievement benefits (Stavin. 
Kaiv^ and Madden. 1989). 

The rationale for implementir>g cooperative learning methods into 
the classroom rests upon a theoretical and empirical base which 
suggests that mediods can (AbrMni, Chambers and d'Appolonia et. 
al., 1990; Johnson, Johnson and HoUibec 1990; Sharan and Sharan, 
1989; Slavin, Karvweit and Madden. 1989; Slavin I989B; Slavin, 1985) 

• usually enhance student achievement, especially the achievement 
of at risk, minority and low-achieving students 

• improve cross-ethroc ndatiom 

• assist in the succesiful mainstreaming of disabled students 

• hdlkUB the maintenance of minority cultural values 

• promote positive social relatkMis and prosodal devek}pment 

• Nuprove self-esteem 

• increase the liking of school and learning among students 

Cooperative learning amoi% peers may also foster social support to 
counteraa the alienating aspects o( individualistic competitive 
learning, and the fear of failure, which can suppress engagement in 
academk work and divert the need for competence to otiier 
activities that are psychokjgkally more comfortable (Newmann, 
1989). 



Current research indicatts that every student has a preferred 
learning style that affects how they use abilities to receive, store, and 
use knowledge. An indivkkaTs learning style is comprised of a 
combination of environmental, physical, emotional, psychotegjcal. 
sodok)gical, and cultural elements that provkle general directions to 
leamir^ behavtour. Altix)ugh certain learning style characteristics or 
elements, such as an indivkkaTs response to and temperature 
are bkAoffoi, odiers. such as motivation and responsibility are 
consklered devek>pmental. It is. therefore, subject to qualitative 
changes resultii^ from maturation and environmental stimuli (Dunn, 
Beaudry and Kbvas. 1989; Cariw and Hodges. 1988; Carbo. Dunn 
and Dunn. 1986). 
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Students who understand and then 
are provided wrth opporturMes to 
make use of their teaming styles 
tend to feel valued, respeaed, and 
rtpowered. 



No learning style is better or worse than another, each style has 
similar intellectual ranges (Dunn, Beaudry and Klavas. 1989). 
Consequently, a student should not be labelled or stigmatized by 
having a particular type of learning style. Most students master the 
same content How they master it, however, is affeaed by their 
individual teaming styles. 

Current evidence indicates that students learn best only v^en they 
use their learning style characteristics advantageously (Carbo and 
Hodges, 1988). Students who understand and then are provided 
with opportunities to make use of their learning styles tend to feel 
valued, respected, and empowered. A number of studies during the 
last decade have found that students' motivation and achievement 
increases when teaching methods match their learning styles (Carbo, 
Dunn and Dunn, 1986). 

Many at risk students do not have the learning styles required to 
succeed in conventk>nat education systems (Siavin and Madden, 
1989). They are disproportionately experiential, practical, and hands- 
on learners v^ do not respond well to the abstract and sequential 
teaching styles of many teachers (Levin, 1988). Accommodating the 
learning styles of at risk students consistently has resulted in 
increased academic achievement improved incidence of 
discipline problems (Carbo and Hodges 1988; Carbo, Dunn and 
Dunn, 1986). 



Computer>Assisted 
Instruction 



Computer-assisted instruction has demonstrated success in 
decreasing the early leaving rate and giving at risk students the skills 
to survive in the workplace (Gross, 1989). In such prpgrams, 
computers monitor needs, recognize and reinforce success, and 
keep records of progress. Positive results tend to appear more 
frequently on basic skills than on higher order skills (Siavin, Karweit 
and Madden, 1989). 



Computer-assisted instruction, cooperative learning, and learning 
styles-based instruction are some of the instructional strategies that 
teachers may use to assist at risk students. 
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Assessment Practices Measuring learning and academic achievement is a notoriously 

difficutt task which can be compounded by the use of bad or 
inappropriate measures. Whether all aspects of learning can be and 
should be measured remains a contentious issue (Barrow, 1991). 

For some time now the educational community has been involved in 
a debate over the proper way to assess academic performance, with 
students often caught in the crossfire Assessment practices have 
been used for various purposes, such as securing information about 
student achievement or school effectiveness, to serve a number of 
consumers of assessment information including teachers, students, 
parents, administrators, policy analysts, researchers, and government 
officials. 

During the last decade, there has been an increased emphasis on 
achievement testing to assess the effectiveness of schools and 
educational reforms. The cumulative effects of achievement testing 
continues to have negative consequences for many students, 
including growing disillusionment about tests, decreasing motivation 
and an unwillingness to give genuine effort (Paris, Lawton, Turner 
and Roth, 1991). Achievement testing also places teachers at risk of 
misdirecting their educational efforts and using inappropriate 
teaching strategies. 

Standardized achievement tests have long been accepted as a valid 
measure of educational accomplishnoent In the current atmosphere 
of discontent and dissatisfaction with public education, the 
standardized achievement test score has been the operational 
definition for academic achievement, and higher test scores have 
been equated with educational improvement (Haladya, Nolent and 
Haas, 1991; Paris, Lawton, Turner and Roth, 1991). Nevertheless, 
a considerable body of research has challenged the validity of 
sttndardized achievement tests on several grounds (Perone, 1991; 
Eisner, 1991 A; Keating and Oakes, 1988). Many of the concerns 
raised by the research is well-documented, so to review the v^ole 
matter in detail only repeats wiiat is known. 

Research, during the past twenty years in cognitive instructional, 
educational and developmental psychology has shown that learning 
and academic achievement is more than a collection of discrete 
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skills. The motivation and purpose of the learner as well as the 
content and setting of the task have strong effects on learning (Paris, 
Lav/ton, Turner and Roth, 1991). Consequently, traditional 
standardized achievement tests cannot be considered an accurate or 
complete indication of a student's accumulated knowledge and 
academic achievement 

Standardized achievement tests may also promote rigidity in the 
curriculum and in instructional strategies (Keating and Oakes, 1989). 
They also fail to anticipate and capture the unique features of a 
particular classroom and in this sense test results may be irrelevant 
(Eisner, I990A) and invalid. In contrast, wacher construaed tests 
for the particular features of the classroom may be valid, but 
unreliable for other classrooms or for evaluating the overall 
effectiveness of educatkMial reform. This represents the classic 
tension between test reliability and validity. 

Questions of test validity and reliability, however, is only part of the 
issue. The usefulness of test results for studerits and teachers 
represents another s^ificant concern. Conventional use of 
assessment practices emphasize grading and labelling and simply rank 
students, separating, segregating, and sorting them for future 
participation (Kronick and Hargis, 1990; Keating and Oakes, 1990). 
Such practices fail to nurture the learning potential of at risk 
students. 

Kronick and Hargis (1990) suggest that educators should avoid using 
assessment practices simply to supply grades. More importantly, 
they should be used to tune the difficulty level of instructional 
activities and nuterials to students so that they perform 
successfully. Tests should provide information on v^ere students 
should begin instruction and should provide direa guidance in 
planning daily instructional strategies. Consequently, educators need 
to develop and use assessment tools that provide information about 
particular aspects of cognitive functioning and lead to specific 
instructional strategies to overcome weaknesses, instead of 
practices that simply label students. To this end, Kronick and Hargis 
(1990) advocate the implementation of curriculum-based 
assessment 
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The essence of curriculum-based assessment is that it is an intrinsic 
part of continuous instructional activit/. Any activi^ or assignment is 
assessed and judged for its match with student skill level. The 
student's performance on activities is judged in view of making an 
adjustment in dHficuhy level. Performance is used to see if the 
instructk>nal level match has been made. 

The impiementation of curriculum-based assessment changes the 
role of the teacher. Instruction becomes student-centred rather 
than teacher<entred. The multilevel of student abilit/ in every 
classroom precludes the normal teacher<entred delivery system. 
The teacher's role becomes increasingly that of an observer and 
monitor of student performance Consequently the student not the 
teacher is the central character in the classroom. The teacher must 
become a faciliutor of student performance. 

Another type of assessment reform, measurement-driven 
instruction, seeks to correct validity problems by aligning the 
curriculum with the test Proponents of measurement-driven 
instruction suggest that administrators first determine educational 
objectives and then selea or design tests to measure those skills and 
outcomes. Teachers can then be encouraged to ''teach to the test" 
because the test embodies instructional goals for the students. 

School divisions, however, rarely design their own tests, and the 
tests seleaed from commercial options may not cover the unique 
aspects of a curriculum. Measurement-driven instruction imposes 
objectives for testing and instruction externally and provides 
teachers and students with few opportunities to participate in the 
decisions about what should be learned and how academic progress 
could be measured. 

The creation of diverse portfolk) and performance assessments by 
teachers represenu another significant attempt to n^tch 
instructional level with difficulty. They may be valid for the unique 
features of a particular classroom. At the same time, however, they 
may be unreliable for other classrooms. 

Paris, Lawtor., Turner and Roth (1991) recommend a developmental 
perspective on testing that helps guide reforms in educational 
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assessment and prevent students* counterproductive reaction. It can 
be used to document growth and academic achievement and thus 
provide measures of public accountability. Their development model 
of assessment is based upon the foltov/ing principles. 

# Assessment should be collaborative and authentic to promote 
motivation. Assessment can serve genuine motivational 
purposes when students share responsibility for setting goals 
and standards. Students are invited to share in judgments, 

criteria^ outcomes, and recommendations from assessment 

# Assessment should be longitudinal. A variety of evidence can be 
collected by teachers to document each student's strengths and 
weaiaiesses so that the focus of assessment is on personal 
progress and the time frame is greater than a single year. 

# Assessment should be multidimensional, as learning, motivation, 
and achievement are interactive. 

It is evident that assessment practices for different intentions can 
work at cross purposes and possibly undermine the learning 
potential and academic success of students. Whether any one 
particular method of assessment can effectively serve a number of 
purposes remains an open question. Educators and administrators 
need to consider the usefulness of their assessment practices for the 
primary beneficiaries of assessment information, namely students 
and teachers, and the extent to which those practices allow students 
to nurture and develop skills and abilities. 

The need for a supportive environment for at risk students is 
apparent throughout the early, middle, and senior school years. A 
number of researchers have found that an environment 
characterized by caring, personalized relationships between staff and 
students, high yet realistic expectations and clearly defined and 
attainable goals is beneficial (MacDonald, 1989; Newnunn, 1989; 
Wehlage and Rutter, 1986). Since learning cannot take place in a 
disruptive and unpredictable environment, students also need an 
orderly environment that is conducive to learning (Squires, Huitt 
and S^ars, 1983; Edmonds, 1979). Firestone (1989), however. 
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cautions that these characteristics must be accompanied with 
opportunities for professional development, the promotion of 
coilegiality, shared decision«making, and personalized administrative 
support for teachers. 

Pupil-teacher interaction is a key factor in the schooling process and 
constitutes a major concern for any at risk project A number of 
early school leavers have stated that unsupportive and disinterested 
teachers were a contributing factor in their decision to withdraw 
from school In additton, many school leavers who participated in a 
national study sponsored by Empbyment and Immigration Canada 
and Statistics Canada were annoyed at v^t they considered to be a 
patronizing school environment, where they felt that they were 
being treated like children. They felt that a critical feature of school 
or a training program is the tone of the environment in which they 
are treated as adults on a first name basis. 

The most effective teachers with high risk students are those 
individuals who were able to be creative, encouraging, respectful, 
empathetic, and supportive. These teachers also made learning 
relevant (Mills, 1984). 

Teachers also need to be sensitive to cultural and social differences 
among students, especially immigrants and refugees. Consequently, 
schools need to ensure that learning environments, instructional 
practices, and curricula reflea the diversity of students they serve. 

Personalization and responsiveness to individual differences 
and needs build social support that help to foster engagements 
(Newmann, 1989). Some efforts to personalize the school 
environment include (MacDonald,l989) 

o orientation of new students before coming to high school 

• staying with the same class for some subjects 

• special efforts to involve at risk students in school activities 

• developing mentoring and tutoring relationships 

The opportunity to learn directly from another person or to have 
access to a mentor or personal tutor represent additional strategies 
for assisting at risk students (Morris, Pawlovich and McCall, 1991; 
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The most effective teachers with 
hi^ risk students are those 
indivkluals who were able to be 
creative, encourapng respectful 
empathetic, and supportive 




Mentoring and tutoring have hdped 
to reduce dismptiye school b^a^ 
iour and suspensions, increase 
school attendance, increase 
atxachn)ent to the school, and 
improve the Ikel^ood of graduation. 



MacDonald* 1989; Radwanski* 1987). Mentors serve as role models 
to guide students into new experiences, and to provide the 
necessary adult attention and supports to encourage them to 
complete school and develop career plans. Mentoring activities can 
be business or community oriented, use school personnel or focus 
on work and careers (Morris, Pawtovich and McCall, 1991). 

Peer tutoring and cross«age tutoring have been shown to be a 
particularly powerful intervention for at risk students (Slavin and 
Madden, 1989). Tutors can assist at risk students in subjea areas 
where the student is experiencing difficulty and re-inforce study 
skills that will be helpful in other school activities. The use of older 
students, even students who are themselves at risk, as mentors and 
tutors for younger students has been found to improve the school 
performance of both givers and receivers of help. 

Research indicates that mentoring and tutoring have helped to 
reduce disruptive school behavk>ur and suspensions, increase school 
attendance, increase attachment to the school, improve school 
achievement and the likelihood of graduation, increase personal 
worth and self-confidence, and devetep greater av^areness of the 
workplace and future career requirements (Morris, Pawlovich and 
McCall, 1991). The success of peer mediation for conflia resolution 
in schools supports offering more responsibility for the learning 
environment to the students themselves (Grannis, 1991). 

Radwanski (1987) sees value in the teacher monitoring role that 
would help alienated youth feel that the high school Is a less 
impersonal environment Monitoring teachers would be responsible 
for a specific number of students in relation to checking their 
academic and personal development and concerns and initiating 
extra interventtons when necessary (MacDonald). 

The need for adequate access to counselling services and support 
services is apparent througtiout the early, middle, and senior years, if 
educators are to properly address the needs of at risk students. 
Research indicates that guidance and counselling services assist at 
risk students to cope more effectively yrtth personal problems, 
become more actively involved in social activities at school, nake 
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more appropriate choices about course offerings and employment 
opportunities and future careers, and take advantage of out-of- 
school supports they need from social agencies (Morris, Pawlovich 
andMcCall, 1991). 

Peer counselling programs have proven to be beneficial to schools 
by providing another avenue of communication to youth v^o find it 
difficult to relate to teachers or other adults (MacDonald, 1989). 

Many administrators, teachers, and pupil services staff lack sufficient 
training to work effectively with at risk students (Helge, 1989). 
Working with students, wIk) bring a complex set of needs to the 
classroom, requires a varied repertoire of instructional strategies, 
more creative problem*sotving» less bureaucracy and more 
participatory decision-making than is usual in most schools. 

Consequently, successful attempts to improve outcomes for at risk 
students involve devek)ping qualified personnel, especially through 
staff development Effective staff development allows teachers, 
counsellors, and other support service staff to acquire training in 
practices and techniques diat would meet the unique and diverse 
needs of their students. 

Teachers understand the learning needs, styles, and capabilities of 
their students in ways that many administrators and program 
specialists are unable to do. It is, therefore, essential that teaching 
staff be given opportunities to participate in designing and organizing 
staff development programs that are compatible with the unique 
needs of their classrooms and schools. As a result, effective staff 
development programming requires collaboration and cooperation 
within schools and between schools and the division office. 

Current evidence on staff development suggests that once only 
workshops, pre-implementation training without feedback, 
professional isolation of teachers, constant top-down policy-making 
stifles or foils to stimulate professional learning. In addition, formal 
courses unconnected to the experiences of teachers have little or 
no impaa because they are not designed to provide conditions for 
the on-going cumulative learning necessary to develop or evolve 
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new skills, behaviours, and conceptions in practice (joyce and 
Showers, 1988; Wideen and Andrews, 1987). 

Evidence from effective staff development programming indicates 
that training activities require four basic components in order to 
allow for knowledge acquisition and effective classroom practice 
(Showers and Joyce, 1988; Joyce, Showers and Bennett, 1987), 

• Theory: A presentation of the theoretical basis or rationale for 
the teaching strategy. 

• Demonstration: The teaching strategy must be demonstrated 
or modelled by someone relatively knov^edgeable in its use. This 
is preferably done several times. 

• Practice: Participants need to practice the strategy in relatively 
protected conditions, that is, in simulations with each other or 
with students relatively easy to teach. 

• Feedback The practice is followed by prompt and long-term 
feedback. 

The transfer of knowledge and skills into a teachers repertoire is 
further enhanced by an extended period of peer and expert 
coaching. 

Attention is also currently being focused on teacher education as a 
nujor strategy for educational improvement in general and at risk 
students, more specifically, as the preservice education of teachers 
may not fully prepare them for the complexities of the classroom 
and the demands of educational change (Fullan, 1991). The Swedish 
National Report on At Risk Children and Youth (1990) 
suggests that the training of school teachers must give all teachers 
sufficient competence in special pedagogics for them to work on a 
preventative and supportive basis. Teachers should be given all- 
round training with reference to individual, environmental, and 
school factors that can impede development and learning, and an 
understanding of the support and assistance that the community can 
provide. 



Work Experience 
(School to Work 
Transition Strategies) 



Work experience strategies attempt to persuade students to stay in 
school by strengthening the relationship between schooling and 
employment, thereby making schooling more relevant to the 
student and making the preparation more relevant to the labour 
market Cooperative education programs* work orientation 
v^rkshopst career awareness and counselling programs* school- 
business partnerships and compacts are all examples of this type of 
strategy. 

Compacts are formal agreements under which groups of employers 
and schools make commitments which benefit both of them. The 
compaa establishes an explicit link between achievement at school 
and employment, thus providing incentives for otherwise pooriy 
motivated students. Students must meet bcally agreed personal 
goals relating, for example, to attendance, punctuality, and 
achievement of certain curricular objectives. In return, participating 
businesses provide practical assistance to the school and undertake 
to offer jobs with training or training which leads to a job to those 
pupils who achieve their goals. Research indicates that compacts 
have demonstrated some success for at risk students (British Report 
on At Risk Children and Youth, 1990; Hargroves, 1986). 



Research indicates that school-business community partnerships, 
when well coordinated, can assist schools in lowering early leaving 
rates, improve attendance, improve basic skills performance, as well 
as assist in the acquisition of entry level jobs (Morris, Pawlovich and 
McCall, 1991). However, schools and business must share the same 
goals and be committed to their respective roles. Furthermore, a 
program based only on employment and career training cannot be 
successful for at risk students. 



Controversial issues include whether work experience actually 
elevates the quality of education for at risk students and the extent 
to which students are able to choose to participate in such 
programs. In other words, are specific types of students simply 
"streamed" into work-experience programs? Streaming has come 
to be regarded as both educationally dysfunctional and socially unjust 
(Allison and Paquette, 1991), as students who are poor or members 
of racial minority groups are more frequently placed in vocational 
programs and non-college tracks (Keating and Oakes, 1989). 



Another si^ificant issue is to what extent do students understand 
the broader labour market situation* the realities of the workplace, 
and the degree and quality of education required to sustain a 
particular lifestyle. Some evidence suggests that a liberal education 
may be more effective than skill training as a strategy to ensure an 
efficient workforce and industry. Training people in specific skills 
equips them only for limited roles and is disadvantageous at a time 
when it is difficult to accurately predia the needs of the labour 
market (Barrow, 1991). 



Alternative Schools Schools can draw upon a number of practices and strategies to meet 

the needs of at risk students. These strat^es include caring, 
concerned teachers, monitoring and mentoring teacher roles, peer 
counselling and peer tutoring, and a supportive learning 
environment Work experience components of the curriculum may 
also be of benefit to at risk students. 

A number of these practices have been incorporated into a general 
school-wtthin-a-schod or alternative school model. Such a model 
emphasizes a high degree of structure to ensure face-to-face 
relations between staff and students, provides staff with sufficient 
autonomy to make decisions on admissions, dismissals, curriculum 
and scheduling, and fosters teacher collegiality. The model provides 
a number of innovations in curriculum, especially "experiential'' 
learning. 

The model requires the size of the program to be relatively small, 
ideally 25 to 100 students, in order to personalize and individualize 
instructional efforts and to monitor students. Students must commit 
themselves to a set of rules, work expeccatk>ns, and standards of 
behavtour. Clear mles about attendance, the quantity and quality of 
work required, and the consequences of breaking rules are spelled 
out in detail. 

Individualization, clear objectives, prompt feedback and concrete 
evidence of progress and an active role for students are some of the 
dominant features of the curriculum. The model albws only a 
portion of student's time for remediation. Other important activities 
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explicit in the model include sex education and parenting instasction, 
health care and nutrition education, and community social service* 

Improved social skills and attitudes are important goals within the 
model. Experiential learning helps students be both active and 
reflective. Typically^ students are involved as volunteers at day care 
centres, nursing homes, elementary schools or centres for the 
disabled. 

Results from the evaluation of several schools indicate that the 
greater degree of fidelity to the model, the greater the effects on 
students* behaviours and attitudes (Wehlage, Rutter and Tumbaugh, 
1987). These results indicate that arefiilly designed school 
interventions with at risk youth can produce effects that will benefit 
students and society. Studies have shown that alternative schools are 
effective in increasing student affective growth, enhanced student 
self-images, oudook on life, attitudes tov^rd further education than 
their previously attended conventk)nal schools (Smith, 1989; Taylor, 
1987). 



Reentry strategies allow students who have left school prematurely 
to return and enroll into specialized instructional and support 
programs. Such schooling or educatk>n may occur in informal 
educational settings. Alternative schools, literacy programs, specific 
training programs, job-entry programs are all examples of this type 
of strategy (Morris, Pawiovich and McCall, 1991). Many early school 
leavers, who participated in a natk)nal study sponsored by the 
federal govemnr>ent, reported better success with alternative 
programs than with conventional school programs (Employment and 
Immigration Ginada and Statistics Canada, 1990). 

Although sonf>e leavers pursue further education after leaving school, 
few Guiadian studies have been undertaken to determine the school 
returning rate of leavers (MacDonald, 1989). In a study of 
Newfoundland youth, researchers found that early school leavers* 
level of information about academic upgrading was quite limited. 
They had no clear idea of the alternatives to returning to high 
school (Spain and Sharpe, 1990). 
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Attempts must be made to publicize methods of re-entry and to i 
maximize the facilitation of re-entry of leavers with flexibility of 
curriculum choices and hours. Extra counselling support might be 
provided to facilitate and sustain the re-entry process. Teenage 
mothers emphasized the importance of access to affordable day care 
and viewed this as a critical feature of any training or school 
program. Economic and social assistance school leavers saw the 
need for a social assistance component to programs. This was felt to 
be critical to their successful completion of any school or training 
program. Particular importance was attached to help in finding 
affordable housing (Employment and Immigration Canada and 
Statistics Canada, 1990). 



Community Involvement Communities affea the cognitive, social, and emotional development 

of the children and youth who live in them, and the fate of at risk 
students depends not only on improvements of schooling and 
parent involvement, but also on effective community involvement 

Community involvement may entail a variety of processes including 
mobilizing for change, resource allocation, providing instructional 
programs in community settings, and pronnoting information 
partnerships which allow participating agencies or organizations to 
share research on issues of common concern. Business sectors can 
accomnnodate work-experience students and also be encouraged to 
participate in mentoring activities within the school. Community 
agencies such as empbyment, social, health and mental health 
services can also be used by the school as additional support 
systems. Community collaboration and the integration of services 
has the potential to offer a nK>re comprehensive range of services, a 
more effective use of personal, and the elimination of program 
duplication. 

Current research on the effectiveness of community involvement on 
achievement related projects generally indicates few strong effects 
on academic performance of at risk students (grades and test 
scores). However, somewhat stronger effects are found on factors 
such as absenteeism, self-esteem, and attitudes tov^d school, and 
that the level of participation is closely related to the strengths of 
any effects (Netder, 1990). 
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Conclusion 



Addressing the needs of at risk students represents a challenging 
task replete with enduring difficulties. A variety of circumstances and 
conditions can place students at risk, and it is common for many 
students to have multiple needs that require comprehensive 
services. Furthermore, a significant number of students who are at 
risk of fiailing to complete their eduqttion with an adequate level of 
skills are also at risk of other social problems, including physical and 
sexual abuse, substance abuse, AIDS, involvement in crime, and eady 
and unwanted pregnancy. Although a number of factors that 
contribute to students being at risk are seen as existing outside the 
mandate of education, they cannot be ignored as they affea 
students* opportunities to learn and to achieve success at school. 

Considerable progress has been made in identifying and 
documenting the necessary strategies and school conditions to 
deliver the best education to at risk students. A critical rxxiy of 
research accumulated over the last two decades indicates that eady 
intervention, substantial parental involvement in the educational 
process, innovative curricula, a repertoire of effective instructional 
technk|ues that captivate students, a positive and supportive learning 
environment, and enhanced opportunities for staff development may 
all contribute ti) improve outcomes for at risk students. 

The well*being of at risk students depends not only on enhanced 
parental involvement and schooling practices, but also on effective 
community involvement Promoting and developing school- 
community resource networks help to create a broader 
infrastructure to support the education of at risk students. 

The task is to integrate each of these strategies into a coherent 
whole rather than simply stacking them on top of one another. A 
thread of effective communiation and collaboration runs through 
such an integrated approach. Many other countries consider that 
only an integrated preventative education system can solve the 
problems of at risk children and youth. 

Given the contingencies specific to local situations, simply 
transplanting successful nnxiels or strategies from other jurisdictions 
macf not work. Meaningful research-based strategies and practices 
need to be crafted Realty to meet the specific needs of the students 
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and the community that the school serves. Externally imposed, top- 
down policy-making and programs usually frustrate the enhancement 
of educational practice and typically limit staff morale and the sense 
of ownership and level of commitment Transferring greater 
responsibility to staff for decision-making constitutes a promising 
method of ftirther enhancing outcomes for at risk students. 
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